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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 








The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives 
to become members of the 1959-60 Panel of the PERSONNEL 
POLICIES FORUM. These Panel members are top personnel 
officials in all types of companies, large and small, in all 
branches of industry and all sections of the country. this year. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask 
the members of the Panel to outline their policies and pro- 
cedures on some important aspect of employment, industrial 
relations, and personnel problems. 
editors complete o survey report on the problem, showing 
prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


From these replies, the 


labor reports: 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a table 
with these executives and getting their advice and experi- 
ence on the major problems in this field facing all companies 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1959-60 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 


Labor Relations Reporter; Labor Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Report; 
and Services Labor Report. 








ALABAMA — Wm. D. Sulzby, Hayes Aircraft Corp. 
ARKANSAS — James W. Ault, Daisy Mfg Co. 


CALIFORNIA — WM. G. Becker, Western Greyhound 
Lines Div., The Greyhound Corp.; Willard E. 
Crawford, Mendix Aviation Corp.; 1. L. Dodson, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; Kenneth A. Dunn, Aero- 
nutronic Systems, Inc., subsidiary of Ford Motor 
Co.; J. C. Ellsworth, California Rank; Harry 
Gluck, Rose Marie Reid; Donald W. Hare, Cali- 
fornia & Ilawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd.; 
E. D. Hatfield, Ethy1 Corp.; A. W. Hinz, Harvey 
Aluminum, Inc.; G. Harry Hutaff, The Sank of 
California; R. V. Javins, West Coast Electronic 
Products Dept., Radio Corp. of America; Edward 
S. Keller, Continental Baking Co., Inc.; 0. C. 
Levo, Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc.; R. H. MacMichael, 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co.; Eugene Mitchell, 
Horkey-Moore Associates; C. R. Redmond, G. M. 
Giannini & Co., Inc.; Wm. Schuberth, Pacific 
Airmotive Corp.; Ted T. Staffler, Permanente 
Cement Co.; Thomas L. Stats, Giannini Plasma- 
dyne Corp.; H. F. Weber, Safeway Stores, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT — D. N. Bonacci, Combustion En- 
gineering, Inc.; Donald E. Kullander, Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc.; Robert J. McCaw, American Cyana- 
mid Co.; Warren L. Mottram, Wallace Silversmiths. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — C. P. Hutchens, Capi- 
tal Airlines; Chas. R. Weaver, Thompson’s Honor 
Dairy. 


FLORIDA — George F. Peters, Chris-Craft Corp.; 
John P. Roberts, Minute Maid Corp.; J. M. Rosen- 
thal, National Airlines, Inc.; H. H. Van Bockel, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 


GEORGIA — Tom N. Boggs, LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Co., subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co.; S. M. Docie, Great Dane Trailers, Inc.; Win 
LeSueur, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


IDAHO — Lou Combe, Westvaco Mineral Products 
Div., Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


ILLINOIS — Paul D’Arco, Admiral Corp.; Loyle 
Davis, Wagner Castings Co.; L. E. Dorman, 
American Steel Foundries; Raymond Gassler, 
Frank G. Hough Co.; J. Paul Gibbs, Verson All- 
steel Press Co.; Ray Harrold, Jefferson Electric 

o.; Lawrence J]. Hassel, Chicago Molded Prod- 
ucts Corp. ; Richard E. Hauslein, Flexonics Corp.; 
John R, Ittersagen, Fansteel Metallurgical Corp.; 
Don Jones, Ingersoll Products Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp.; B. F. Lee, Ekco Products Co.; Delbert L. 
Miller, The Quaker Oats Co.; D. K. Moeller, The 
Peoria Journal Star, Inc.; P. R. Pearson, Austin- 
Western Construction Equipment Div., Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp.; D. W. Shand, Jr., Zurich 
Insurance Co.; Carl C, Walters, Continental Casu- 
alty Co.; Thomas H. Young, Alton Rox Board Co. 


INDIANA — W. D. Denham, Cities Service Oil Co.; 
Delbert O. Detmer, The Richardson Co.; Robert 
C. Graves, Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc.; E. Lawson, 
American Bearing Corp.; /. W. Myers, Continental 
Steel Corp.; Remi C. Pattyn, Public Service Co. 
of Indiana, Inc. 


tOWA — E. H. Christensen, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
KANSAS — Donald E. Powell, Cessna Aircraft Co. 


KENTUCKY — Cleve Rumble, The Courier-Journal 
& The Louisville Times. 


The 1959-60 Panel 


LOUISIANA — R. S. Baines, Alcoa Steamship Co., 
Inc. 


MARYLAND — Edward E. Cook, The Hagerstown 
Rubber Co.; 1. B. DeVinny, Davison Chemical 
Co., Div. of W.R. Grace & Co.; John K. Gearing, 
Nems-Clarke Co., Div. of Vitro Corp. of America. 


MASSACHUSETTS — James J. Gaffney, Jr., South- 
well Combing Co.; Harry M. Jones, Rice Barton 
Corp.; John R. Thurrott, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
Joseph F. Tuscher, The Carter's Ink Co.; Frank 
Zacher, Norton Co. 


MICHIGAN — P. D. Custer, Kellogg Co.; Ted J. 
Fleszar, Evans Products Co.; A. C. Hensel, 
Mueller Brass Co.; D. J. Hodges, Michigan Mutual 
Liability Co.; Robert C. McCoy, Wolverine Tube 
Div., Calumet & Hecla, Inc.; L. J. Padilla, Rock- 
well-Standard Corp.; Richard W. Seel, Gast Mfg. 
Corp. 


MINNESOTA — 8. F. Christensen, S. BR. Foot Tan- 
ning Co.; C. L. Dretze, Great Northem Oil Co.; 
John K, Ewing, First National Pank of Minneapo- 
lis; Richard W. Lamberton, Cargill, Inc. 


—. T. — W. J. Joyner, Hercules Powder Co.; 
. R, Vernotzy, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co. 


MISSOURI — William H. Bedell, Stix, Baer & Fuller; 
M. L. Davis, Injection Molding Co.; George G. 
Heinz, Fouke Fur Co.; Paul T. Koenig, Foster 
Bros. Mfg. Co.; George Sherman, Noma Lites, 
Inc.; L. E. Shucart, Angelica Uniform Co. 


NEW JERSEY — /. R. Buchanan, Thomas Electron- 
ics, Inc.; C. L. Collison, General Aniling & Film 
Corp.; Robert W. Dingman, Nopco Chemical Co., 
Inc.; Werner W. Haardt, New Jersey Bank & Trust 
Co.; George P. Maginness, Wamer-Lambert Phar- 
maceutical Co.; R. E. Schmidt, Ciba Pharmaceu- 
tical Products, Inc.; Norman H. White, Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc.; G. N. Venezia, Engelhard In- 
dustries, Inc.; Robert S. Weisinger, Pyro Plastics 
Corp.; Sheldon Williams, Plonder-Tongue Labo- 
ratories, Inc. 


NEW MEXICO — R. H. Blackman, Jr., Potash Co. 
of America. 


NEW YORK — W. H. Brown, Textron, Inc.; J. J. 
Christophel, Sonotone Corp.; Carlton F. Coats, 
The Air Preheater Corp.; Harold L. Colvin, The 
Nestlé Co., Inc.; Robert H. de Beer, The M. W. 
Kellogg Co.; Charles M. Dolan, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.; John G. Gleason, Kraft Foods Div., Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp.; S. P. Kaye, Under- 
wood Corp.; Franklin W. Loeb, Austenal, Inc.; 
Norman MacLeod, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc.; 
Charles Mentzer, International General Electric 
Co.; John P. Morrissey, Peck & Peck; Theodore 
E. Mulford, Link Aviation, Inc., subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corp.; Ruth //. Pen- 
man, Fisher-Price Toys, Inc.; Ellsworth E. Rose, 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.; Robert E. Slauenwhite, 
Art Steel Co., Inc.; A. C. Tait, Stromberg-Carlson 
Co., Div. of General Dynamics Corp.; E. M. Van 
Stone, Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — John W. Bagwill, Cone Mills 
Corp.; M. R. Houston, General Telephone Co. of 
the Southeast; James S. Newbold, Carolina Power 
& Light Co.; ¥. //. Warren, Halifax Paper Co., 
Inc. 


OHIO — Wm. W. Baughman, Jr., B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co.; L. E. Bigler, The Aro Equipment Corp.; 
J.M. Collins, Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.; Charles 
W. Davis, The Fred Christen & Sons Co.; W. B. 
Dillon, Commercial Motor Freight, Inc.; Nelson 
T. Elliott, National Tool Co.; Robert C. Fletch- 
er, General Telephone Company of Ohio; Richard 
Gigax, The National City Bank of Cleveland; 
C. T. Gue, The Standard Products Co.; Walter 
K. Heckman, Price Brothers Co.; W. J. //enry, 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp.; 
Norman W. Jones, The Electric Storage Battery 
Company; John M. Koch, Midland-Ross Corp.; 
J. E. Lukacik, The Mohawk Rubber Co.; /. B. 
Manly, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.; Richard 
R. Price, The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co.; 
Fred R. Rauch, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co.; David T. Roadley, The East Ohio Gas Co.; 
Vincent A. Rosenthal, Euclid Div., General Motors 
Corp.; Charles li. Thomas, Diamond Power Spe- 
cialty Corp.; J. F. Wible, The Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., subsidiary of The McNeil 
Machine & Engineering Co.; H. R. Winkle, Cop 
perweld Steel Co.; Albert Wood, Detroit Steel 
Corp.; G. M. Young, The S. K. Wellman Co. 


OKLAHOMA -— Fred E. Manasco, Crane Carrier Corp. 


OREGON -— W. E. Gordon, Portland General Electric 
Co.; Roy F. Renoud, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co.; Roger 
V. Wagner, Omark Industries, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — J. O. Boyce, Air Products, Inc.; 
C.H. Chance, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 5S. G. 
DeChant, Fisher Scientific Co.; Paul R. Kelleher, 
United States Hoffman Machinery Corp.; John B. 
Kramer, John Wood Co.; R. James Lotz, Jr., 
Downingtown Paper Co.; William M. Pye, Jr., 
American Encaustic Tiling Co., Inc.; 4. C. Rhoads, 
C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co.; T. J. Ryan, Lukens Steel 
Co.; W. C. Stonehouse, Jr.; Latrobe Steel Co.; 
George Walton, Dixie Cup Div., American Can 

R. L. Woodruff, Jr., Thompson Products, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND — Alexander Cameron, Paragon 
Worsted Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Dwight Frye, Mayfair Mills. 


TENNESSEE —- M. D. Hollingsworth, Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corp.; L. R. Kelt, Hecke- 
thorn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Richard C. Miller, Miller 
Brothers Co., Inc.; John R. Ruggles, Fulton 
Sylphon Div., Robertshaw-F ulton Controls Co. 


TEXAS — Marvin H. Berkeley, Texas Instruments, 
Inc.; Robert H. Davis, Jr., Otis Engineering Corp. ; 
M. E. Eliot, Mosher Steel Co.; J. G. Neuman, 
Weiner’s Stores; Wilma B. Sterling, Austex Foods, 
Inc. 


UTAH — Wiley!. Beavers, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 


VIRGINIA — Walter P. Stuart, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. 


WASHINGTON — Frank D. Baker, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co.; John F. Bohler, Van Waters & Rogers, 
Inc.; Fred Huleen, Boeing Airplane Co.; Lowry 
Wyatt, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Paul J. Gerhardt, Koppers Co., 
Inc.; Stanley Wallace, Gravely Tractors, Inc. 


WISCONSIN — W. J. Ladwig, Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. 
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RETIREMENT POLICIES 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, third in the 1960 series, is based on data submitted by 116 executives participating 
in the Personnel Policies Forum. 





Pensions are found in 87 percent of companies on the Panel--92 percent of larger firms (those with 
more than 1,000 employees) and 70 percent of smaller ones. Another 8 percent of companies have profit- 
sharing plans, and 2 percent have both. About a third of the pension plans are contributory and almost 
half are noncontributory; another fifth of the companies have both types of plans. As a rule, the contrib- 
utory plans apply to salaried employees, or those outside the bargaining unit where there is a union; such 
plans are also used for various other purposes, such as to supplement noncontributory plans. 


Nearly four fifths of Panel members say they have no serious problem with their pension plans. 
Mentioned most often as a problem is the effect of inflation on the purchasing power of pensions. 


A sizable majority of those Panel members who were in a position to make major changes in their 
plans within the past five years have done so. The kinds of changes made most often consist of increasing 
cash benefits and adding or improving disability and early retirement benefits. A question about coverage 
brought out the fact that nine tenths of companies cover everyone. Finally, P-IR executives think pension 


plans benefit management by reducing turnover, increasing employees’ morale and loyalty, facilitating re- 
cruitment, and in other ways. 


Some 45 percent of Panel members insist on retirement at a fixed age, with no exceptions; 46 per- 
cent set a definite age but allow exceptions; and 19 percent do not set a fixed age for retirement. There is 


some overlap in these figures, because a few companies have one policy for one group of employees and a 
different one for another group. 


Most advocates of compulsory retirement with no exceptions feel that this policy is least trouble- 
some to administer. Executives who set a retirement age but allow exceptions say this helps both the 
company and those older employees who are still able to work effectively. Those whose companies set no 
retirement age say, for the most part, that chronological age alone is no index to an employee's value. 


The general tendency among Panel members has been to keep whatever policy on compulsory or 
voluntary retirement they have. Less than a fifth have recently altered their policy; of these, most have 
moved in the direction of greater strictness. Similarly, only 13 percent of Panel members expect to make 
changes in the near future. 


Asked whether the existence of a pension plan causes them to set an upper limit on the age at which 
new employees are hired, only 17 percent of companies with pensions say they have a cut-off age. Cut-off 
ages reported by Panel members range from 40 to 60 years, with 63 percent of cases at 55 years or under. 


Programs for helping employees to prepare for retirement are found in some three fifths of mem- 
ber companies. They are nearly twice as common in larger firms as in smaller ones. 
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Most of what is done to help employees consists of giving them information and counseling, pro- 
viding books, pamphlets and magazines, or doing both. Pre-retirement counseling most often starts a 
year or less before retirement; an almost equally large group of companies begins as much as four or 
five years before. Topics most frequently covered include social security, recreation and hobbies, finan- 
cial planning, health, earning money after retirement, and wills and inheritances. 


Nearly all companies on the Panel continue to provide from one to 10 benefits or services to re- 
tired employees, with larger firms tending to give a greater number than smaller ones. Included, for 
example, are various forms of insurance, free company house-organs, annual picnics, and the like. 


In conclusion, Panel members were asked how they deal with certain miscellaneous problems con- 
nected with retirement. 


Asked how they handle long-service employees who aren't yet old enough to retire but no longer do 
their job efficiently, most Panel members say they make every effort to keep such persons on the payroll 
in some capacity, or to give them some retirement income. Only a small minority of the companies 
terminate them. 


Another question was whether, if medical benefits are provided for retired persons, they should 
be furnished by the former employer, the federal government, or both. More than half vote for the em- 
ployer; 17 percent for the government; 8 percent for both; and a fifth say the employee himself should be 
helped to provide his own benefits while he still is on the job. Panel members were further asked what 
effect it would have on collective bargaining if the government provided medical benefits. The largest 
group think it would have little or no effect; next come those who say unions would react by bringing pres- 
sure On management to increase existing benefits. 


The last question was whether companies with voluntary retirement have a formal procedure for 
periodic review of aged employees’ fitness to do their work. Some 47 percent have such a procedure, 


consisting usually of a periodic physical examination of the employee, together with a review of his record. 


PENSION & PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 


Almost nine tenths of Panel members provide pension plans for their employees. This is in addi- 
tion to 8 percent that have deferred profit-sharing and 2 percent that have both. (Where both a pension 
and profit-sharing are found, the former usually is for the benefit of hourly employees and the latter for 
salaried or executive personnel or both. ) 


Pension plans are more frequent among larger companies; deferred profit-sharing plans, and no 
plan, are more characteristic of smaller firms. The table that follows shows the distribution of plans 
according to size of company. The totals of the first two columns exceed 100 percent because of the 
presence of firms having both pension and profit-sharing plans. 


Distribution of Pension & Profit-Sharing Plans 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 








Pension plans 87% 92% 70% 
Deferred profit-sharing plans 8 5 17 
Pension and profit-sharing plans 2 3 ae 
No plan b) 3 13 
102% 103% 100% 





Contributory v. Noncontributory Plans 





Just under a third (32 percent) of member companies with pension plans require employees to con- 
tribute toward their cost; 47 percent pick up the whole tab themselves; and the remaining 21 percent have 
both contributory and noncontributory plans. (Differences in the proportions of larger and smaller firms 
are insignificant. ) 


In about half of those cases where the company has both a noncontributory and a contributory plan, 
the former applies to bargaining- and the latter to nonbargaining-unit employees where there is a union, 
or to hourly and salaried employees, respectively, where the plant is unorganized. Other examples of 
how contributory and noncontributory plans are used by companies having both types are as follows: 
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To qualify for retirement benefits under the noncontributory plan a person must be in the 


plan 10 years... He may join the voluntary pension plan after one year's service. --Frank 
Zacher, Director of Personnel, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
* * * 


Noncontributory on Social Security base [first $4, 800 of earnings], contributory above. -- 
Margaret M. Breece, Manager, Compensation & Benefits, Warner- Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Co., Morris Plains, N. J. 

* * * 

We have a noncontributory plan that applies to all employees, with benefits graduated ac- 
cording to length of service and straight-time pay not in excess of $5,000 annual earnings. We 
also have a supplemental plan on a contributory basis, which applies to key salaried personnel 
and to salary earnings in excess of $5, 000 annually. --Cleve Rumble, Director of Employee 
Relations, Courier-Journal & Louisville Times, Louisville, Ky. 

* * * 

Noncontributory, with supplemental contributory. --H.B. DeVinny, Vice President, Davison 

Chemical Div., W.R. Grace & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Thus, contributory plans are used in combination with noncontributory ones for such purposes as: 
(1) to make available to one group (such as salaried, or nonbargaining-unit employees) a higher retire- 
ment income per employer dollar than to another group (such as hourly, or bargaining-unit employees); 
(2) to provide a basic (noncontributory) pension for all, and to allow some (key employees, for example, 
or salaried people) to supplement this with additional (contributory) pension income; (3) to provide a basic 
(noncontributory) pension to all and allow all to supplement it; (4) to allow, by means of shorter service 
requirements, employees whose age at hiring precludes their coverage under a noncontributory plan, to 
qualify for lesser benefits under a contributory plan. 


Major Problems in Connection with Pension Plans 





Nearly four fifths of executives with pension plans feel that their programs are operating well and 
are free of major problems. A handful of the remainder say their programs aren't yet old enough for the 
bugs to have shown up, if there are any. 


Inflation, as might be expected, is the biggest single source of trouble in connection with pensions 
today. A tenth of executives from larger companies and 14 percent of those from smaller ones say that 
the steady shrinkage in the purchasing power of pensions is their worst problem, or their only one. 


A headache mentioned by 8 percent of executives from larger firms is that compulsory retirement 
plans that don't allow any exceptions and wholly voluntary plans both have an unfavorable effect on the com- 
position of the workforce. Some companies with compulsory retirement for those outside the bargaining 
unit and voluntary retirement for those within complain that they get it coming and going. They are 


obliged to part with employees they'd like to keep, and stuck with others whom they wish they could get 
rid of. 


Other problems, mentioned by one or two Panel members each, include these: (1) how objectively 
to determine what is an "adequate"’ level of benefits; (2) how to keep pension plans “soundly attuned to 
social and economic changes and trends;" (3) how to resist union pressures on management to abandon the 
use, in determining minimum pension, of "one half of any related benefit, " such as social security; (4) 
how to avoid "very small" minimum benefits as a result of integrating the pension plan with social security 
payments. 


Recent Trends in Pension-Plan Benefits 





What is happening to pension plans? Have they recently been undergoing active change, or are they 
pretty stable? To find out, we asked Panel members to describe all significant changes made by them in 
their pension plans within the past five years. 


The responses show that three fifths of companies have made from one to four changes each that 
they rate as major ones during this period. In all, only three tenths of firms can be considered as having 
made no changes. This is because one tenth were unable to make changes within the specified period, 
either because their programs are less than five years old, or because the provisions, for some portion 
of the time, were frozen by union contracts. 
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The next table shows major changes each made by 5 percent or more of companies. Various ones 
of the categories are discussed below. 


Major Changes in Panel Members’ Pension Plans Since 1955 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 








Improvement in cash benefits (generally) 24% 25% 15% 
Specified percentage increase in benefits 23 24 13 
New or improved disability benefits 15 18 um 
Addition of early retirement benefits ll 13 aa 
Increased noncontributory benefits 8 4 19 
Liberalized service requirements 5 6 nai 
Addition of survivor's pension 5 6 oe 
Liberalized retirement provisions 5 4 





General Improvement in Cash Benefits. --Grouped here are such items as increasing the amount of 
base salary subject to the plan; changing basis from average of last 10 years to average of last five; 
changing from career-type plan to base of average of last five years, or five highest-paid out of last 10; 
and increases of unspecified size. 





Specified Percentage Increase. --The range of reported increases in benefits is from 8} percent to 
100 percent. (The latter is a case in which the maximum benefit was raised from $200 to $400 a month.) 
Nearly three fifths of all increases lie between 18 and 30 percent; the greatest single concentration (a 
third of the total) is at 10 percent. 





Disability Benefits. --In about half the cases involving disability benefits, an improvement was 
made, such as lowering or eliminating the age requirement or increasing the size of benefits. In the 
other half, benefits were instituted, either for all employees or for salaried ones only. 





Increased Noncontributory Benefits. --Changes in this category include cases where the size of 
benefits was increased; where noncontributory benefits were added to or substituted for contributory ones; 
where benefits were improved by changing the base formula; and one case where vesting was added. 








The remaining categories inthe table are self-explanatory. In addition, the following changes were 
made by less than 5 percent of companies each: (1) change from pension to profit-sharing plan; (2) pro- 
vision of pension escalation--i.e., annuity that varies with cost of living; (3) change from insured to fund- 
ed basis; (4) change from contributory to noncontributory plan; (5) change from earnings formula to flat 
dollars per year of service at time of retirement; (6) extension of mandatory retirement age, allowing 
employees to work until 70 instead of 65; (7) change from insured to trusteed plan. 


Who Is Covered 





At least nine tenths of member companies have pension plans that cover everyone. Exceptions in- 
clude one to three companies each that cover executive personnel only, regular full-time employees only, 
or nonunion, salaried, or hourly-paid employees only. There are also three firms whose coverage is 
identical; each covers executives, first-line supervisors, and nonexempt salaried employees. 


How Management Benefits from a Pension Plan 





The advantage to employees of having a pension plan is plain enough; but what about the company? 
What, if anything, does management get in return for its very considerable outlay? To find out, we asked 
every Panel member to tell just what advantages a company derives from having a pension plan. All but 
two executives listed from one to five such advantages each. They say, for example: 


Affords an offset against wages (pension is deferred wages); reduces turnover; permits re- 
placement of employees who become aged and physically unfit in company service; makes for 
greater loyalty, and affords security and peace of mind to the employee and his dependents. -- 
Harold L. Colvin, Assistant to the Vice President, Manufacturing, The Nestlé Co., Inc. , White 
Plains, N. Y. 


* * * 
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..-Helps to attract and keep good employees, actually in greater ratio than its cost. Lessens 
pressure for increased benefits from society. Enables the company to retire employees with 
proper income rather than having employees fight retirement leading to numerous problems of an 
older work force. --Vincent A. Rosenthal, General Supervisor, Personnel, Euclid Div., St. Clair 
Plants, General Motors Corp. , Cleveland, Ohio. 

* x * 

Helping to keep good people. Keeping out unions. Not having to make a place for old-time 
employees because they are not financially able to retire. Aids in hiring better qualified people. 
Builds morale. --John P. Roberts, Manager of Labor Relations, Minute Maid Corp., Orlando, Fla. 


Typically, a Panel member names two or three benefits that management derives from having a 
pension plan. The table below groups those that occur most often into broad categories, and lists them 
in order of diminishing frequency. 


How Management Benefits From Having a Pension Plan 





AllCos. Larger Smaller 





Reduces turnover among older and more experienced employees 63% 62% 64% 
Improves employee morale and increases loyalty to company 39 43 14 
Facilitates recruitment and improves quality of applicants 33 32 36 
Provides easy and humane way to separate older employees 27 27 28 
Improves public and community relations; raises company's prestige 20 23 7 





In addition, such advantages as the following are named by one or two executives each: (1) makes 
retirement "'realistic;" (2) provides a more socially acceptable place to work; (3) eliminates possible dis- 
crimination; (4) benefits are intangible, but not having a pension can hurt a company; (5) keeps out unions; 
(6) provides an "orderly method of preserving a company's productive vitality;" (7) rounds out the benefit 
program; (8) gives increased compensation on a favorable tax basis. 


RETIREMENT AGE 


A whole series of thorny problems in industrial relations center on the question of retirement age. 
If you compel everyone to retire at the same fixed age, you avoid having to explain why Bob Jones is 
allowed to stay on and Bill Smith is not; on the other hand, there's Jim Brown, whom you would like to keep 
on the payroll but can't. If you have retirement at a fixed age but permit exceptions, you're not obliged to 
lay off men who are still valuable to the company; but you may have to justify your choice to those you do 
let go. If you have no fixed retirement age, you quite possibly may load up the work force with a group of 
increasingly superannuated and ineffective employees, as well as raising the turnover rate among younger 
men and making their recruitment more difficult. On top of all this, if you do have a fixed age for retire- 
ment, what age should it be? In order to get a picture of Panel members’ practices and their reasons for 
selecting them, we asked a series of questions about what they do in this area, and why. The responses 
are summarized below. 


Compulsory v. Voluntary Retirement 





Some 45 percent of member companies insist on retirement at a fixed age, with no exceptions; 46 
percent fix a retirement age but allow exceptions; and 19 percent have no definite retirement age. These 
figures total more than 100 percent, because 10 percent of larger companies and 12 percent of smaller 
ones follow two practices each. In virtually all of these cases of two-fold policy, "salaried" or "non- 
bargaining-unit" employees must retire at a fixed age without exceptions, while "shop," "hourly," or 
“bargaining-unit"’ employees have no fixed retirement age. The exceptions include one case where com- 
pulsory retirement applies only to executives, and another where there are separate policies for different 
groups of employees, but the composition of these groups is not specified. 





Reasons for Retirement Policy. --Besides asking Panel members which of the three foregoing retire- 
ment policies they follow, we asked for their reasons. The responses are summarized below. 


Policy 1 (compulsory retirement at a fixed age; no exceptions): 
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Most of the arguments for this way of dealing with the problem amount to saying that it's the least 
troublesome way to handle it. Two of a number of executives who take this position say, for example: 


We are not involved in the continual and unpleasant battle of whether a man is fit to continue 
work. --W. I. Beavers, Personnel Director, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. , Salt Lake City, Utah. 
* * * 


It allows for no emotional discussions about health, ability, etc. It's the law and everyone 
abides by it.--Donald E. Powell, Employee Relations Manager, Cessna Aircraft Co. , Wichita, Kan. 


Other Panel members make such additional points as that the policy is fair to all; that it eliminates 
uncertainty in planning, both on the part of management and that of the employee; that it allows younger 
employees to count on quicker advancement; and that it aids recruitment and reduces turnover. 


Policy 2 (compulsory retirement at a fixed age; exceptions permitted): 


Advocates of this policy point out that the company can eliminate employees whom age has made 
inefficient, while retaining those who are still able todo their work; thus, it can maintain a balance between 
young and energetic men and those of greater experience and skill. Some typical remarks: 


Our policy is to have retirement normally at age 65, but on specific request by the employee, 
the company has granted permission to continue for one-year intervals (no limit on the number of 
these). We now have 12 people working past normal retirement date. [Editorial Note: reported 
payroll is about 1,000.] In the last six years we have had 16 retire within a year of their normal 
retirement age; 18 continued working for one to six years before retirement; and three retired 
early because of disability... This policy of flexibility has worked to our advantage in most cases. 
Both company and employee favor it...--William M. Pye, Jr., Personnel Manager, American 
Encaustic Tiling Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

* * * 

Definite age to eliminate those too old to carry on after 65 and to provide a definite target 
date for retirees to plan for; flexibility to retain those valuable "young" older employees who 
should not be retired.--John P. Morrissey, Personnel Director, Peck & Peck, New York, N.Y. 

* * * 


We prefer the definite age, exceptions permitted, as it gives management the initiative in 
the matter of retirements. The exceptions are few but they have been helpful. --John F. Bohler, 
Vice President for Personnel, Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

* * * 

Because people age physically and mentally at varying rates, an arbitrary mandatory retire- 
ment age is too soon for some and too late for others. We have a "normal" retirement age... to 
encourage employees to make plans for retirement well in advance. Without a normal retirement 
age we believe procrastination in planning would occur.--R. H. MacMichael, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Pacific Coast Engineering Co., Alameda, Calif. 


Policy 3 (no definite retirement age): 


In general, executives who favor this policy do so on the ground that chronological age alone 
doesn't justify management in laying a man off. For example: 


In our industry we find that older persons contribute a great deal to the stability of our or- 
ganization and in most cases are equally productive. --L. E. Shucart, National Personnel Manager, 
Angelica Uniform Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

* * * 

Our company policy states that chronological age alone shall not be a factor in retiring an 
employee. General mental and physical health, ability to do his work satisfactorily, and the 
employee's own attitude about retiring all play a part. --larger Central company. 

* * * 





Our company feels that age in years alone does not determine when a person should be re- 
tired. We have many people who are beyond 65 and doing a good job. --William H. Bedell, 
Director of Personnel & Industrial Relations, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 


Nevertheless, some comments of executives in this group suggest why it is that only 19 percent 
of companies on the Panel adopt this policy. For example, in connection with a different question, 
William H. Bedell, quoted in the preceding paragraph, has this to say: "Since we will not force anyone 
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to retire, a problem occurs in departments where the individuals are reaching retirement age of 65 to- 
gether. [This problem is] how to train and develop new employees in these departments to provide re- 
placements when illness or retirement actually takes place." 


Even more to the point are the remarks of some Panel members who disagree with the idea of no 
definite retirement age, but who must nevertheless administer such a policy. They make such remarks 
as: ‘We prefer compulsory retirement at age 65. We have several undesirable employees above this age 
who will remain with us under current policy."’ "Prefer compulsory retirement at a definite age. I be- 
lieve it would tend to raise the level of all employees." ‘Salaried employees, compulsory retirement at 
65; hourly rated employees, retirement is not compulsory. Our preference is compulsory retirement at 


65." In a number of these cases, the response suggests that pressure from a union is the reason for a 
policy that the P-IR executive doesn't believe in. 


Trends in Policies Governing Retirement 





One of the things we wanted to know about retirement policies is, what, if anything, has been 
happening to them? Has there been any significant shift away from voluntary and toward compulsory re- 


tirement, or vice versa? What changes, if any, is management contemplating at this time? Here is what 
Panel members told us in answer to our questions. 


Recent Changes. --More than four fifths of Panel members (83 percent of those with larger and 88 
percent of those with smaller companies) say that their policies with respect to compulsory versus volun- 
tary retirement are unchanged. Of the 16 percent who report recent changes, seven eighths have moved 
in the direction of greater strictness in weighing employee requests to work past a "normal" retirement 
age. These executives report, for example, that they now try to screen each employee who wauts to stay 
on, that they tend to give greater weight than before to the company's requirements, and grant fewer ex- 
ceptions, or none at all. Others say that they have changed from voluntary to compulsory, or "'virtually 


compulsory," retirement. Contrary to the trend, an eighth of companies whose policy has changed have 
liberalized their requirements for postponing retirement. 





Prospective Changes. --Here again, the emphasis is on retaining existing policies. Only 13 per- 
cent of Panel members expect to make any changes; the rest do not. As is the case with changes recently 
made, most of those being planned are in the direction of stricter control and fewer exceptions. Execu- 
tives say they intend to change from voluntary to compulsory retirement; to eliminate exceptions to 
retirement at a fixed age; to lower the retirement age; include the bargaining group in the compulsory 
retirement plan, and the like. Exceptions include a Panel member who intends to give increased consid- 
eration to retaining older employees, and one who plans to change policy only by increasing benefits. 





When Does Compulsory Retirement Take Place? 





Each company having compulsory retirement was asked to list separately the retirement ages it 
has fixed for men and women. Only in the case of four companies do these differ--all four require men 
to retire at age 65; two set retirement for women at 60, and two at 62. In the following table, which 
summarizes the responses of the other firms, therefore, retirement ages apply both to men and women. 


The age given is the "normal" retirement age; as shown elsewhere, about half these firms permit working 
beyond this age in specified circumstances. 


Normal Retirement Age in Companies Having Compulsory Retirement 











Age All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
65 84% 84% 87% 
68 11 12 7 
* Other - -_ 6 
100% 100% 100% 





* 60; 65-68; 65-70; 70. 


Asked whether their mandatory retirement age is the best one, 78 percent of Panel members hav- 
ing compulsory retirement say "yes, '' 22 percent say ''no."’ A handful of those who feel their retirement 
age is not ideal name some other specific age, either younger or older; but the majority think that retire- 
ment age ought to be decided individually in each case, on the basis of the best interests both of the 
company and of the employee. Most remark, though, that this is an ideal difficult to achieve in practice. 
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Hiring of Older Workers in Companies With Pensions 





There is much discussion of the difficulties that older workers encounter in seeking employment, 
and one factor believed by many to contribute to the problem is the existence of pension plans. To find 
out how much pensions impede the hiring of older workers in companies on the Panel, we asked each firm 
with a retirement plan whether this has resulted in the establishment of a cut-off age in hiring; and, if so, 
what the cut-off age is. In reply, 83 percent of companies (82 percent of larger and 85 percent of smaller 
ones) state that they do not have a cut-off age; the other 17 percent report that they do. The following 
comments are representative of those from companies which have no cut-off age. 


Our plan requires 15 years of service at age 65. Anyone past the 50th birthday therefore is 
not eligible for benefits. We explain, and if they still want employment, we will hire and have 
for nonproduction jobs.--William M. Pye, Jr., Personnel Manager, American Encaustic Tiling 
Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

* * * 

It has made us more aware of the age factor. We still consider the age factor as one of the 
many items to be evaluated when hiring. --Don J. Jones, Manager of Personnel, Hayes Aircraft 
Corp. , Birmingham, Ala. 

* * * 

Lily-Tulip does not discriminate because of age in hiring. If the new hires cannot qualify for 
retirement benefits, they are told prior to hiring and sign a statement to show this has been ex- 
plained to them.--H. L. Dodson, Personnel Manager, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. , Riverside, Calif. 

* * * 


We have no reason to believe our [pension] plans have affected our employment policies. -- 
L. E. Dorman, Manager, Industrial Relations, American Steel Foundries, Chicago, Ill. 


On the other hand, there are cases where, although no formal cut-off has been established, the 
hiring of older workers is undoubtedly of less frequent occurrence than it would be without the pension 
plan. An example: 


Pension eligibility includes 20 years of service. Hiring after age 45 is quite obviously care- 
fully considered and would certainly be characterized as "rare.''--R. C. Fletcher, Director of 
Personnel, General Telephone Co. of Ohio, Marion, Ohio. 


Finally, there are the 17 percent of companies that definitely have a cut-off age on hiring. The 
ages range from 40 to 60; relative frequency of the cut-off ages reported is shown in the table below. | 
(The number of smaller companies involved is too small to be significant if shown separately. Figures 
are therefore based on the total number of firms reporting the existence of a cut-off age. ) 


Ages at Which Some Firms Cut Off Hiring Because of Pension Plans 








Cut-off age Percent of all Cos. 
40 12% 
45 13 
50 19 
55 19 
59 6 
60 6 
Unspecified 25 
100% 





Among those firms that have a cut-off age, the existence of a pension plan is, of course, not neces- 
sarily the only reason for establishing an upper limit on the age of new hires. A smaller Central company, 


" 


for example, gives as a reason for drawing the age line at 45 or under that to do so "cuts insurance rates. 
However, where there is a pension plan it seems usually to be the decisive factor. For example: 


We do not hire over age 55, mainly because the average employee would not gather enough 
credits for a reasonable amount of retirement income in 10 years.--John P. Roberts, Manager of 
Labor Relations, Minute Maid Corp., Orlando, Fla. 


Another point the comments bring out is that a cut-off doesn't necessarily apply to all prospective 
employees. If it's in the company's interest, the age limit may be waived, as in this case: 
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Cut-off age of 40, except for hiring qualified trade journeymen. --H. H. Van Bockel, Person- 
nel & Safety Director, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Plant City, Fla. 


One thing about cutting off hiring at some arbitrary age is that as time passes, management is 
likely to have to find other ways of dealing with the problem. Eleven states have already adopted fair- 
employment-practice laws, banning age discrimination in hiring, and all indications are that the number 
will increase. 


PREPARING EMPLOYEES FOR RETIREMENT 


About three fifths of member companies have some kind of program for helping employees to 
prepare for retirement. Of the larger firms, 65 percent help and 35 percent don't. These proportions 
are exactly reversed in smaller companies. 


Nearly everything Panel members report doing to help employees consists either (1) of providing 
them with some form of printed matter on retirement, or (2) holding individual or group discussions to 
inform and counsel them on the subject. Quite a number of companies do both, and a few help in other 
ways. Ways of helping used by at least 5 percent of companies are shown in the following table. Figures 
are based on the number of firms that do something to help their employees. 


How Panel Members Help Employees to Prepare for Retirement 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Pre-retirement information & counseling 55% 63% 27% 
Written materials on retirement 47 38 75 
Notify periodically of retirement date 6 7 = 
Help employee enroll in retirement club 6 7 = 





Pre-retirement counseling is discussed in more detail below. The written materials that compan- 
ies provide include not only books and pamphlets but paid-up subscriptions to magazines dealing with 
retirement and its problems. The companies that remind the employee at intervals of his impending re- 
tirement usually also call him in to discuss his plans and problems. Some firms that help the employee 
enroll in retirement clubs or associations go so far as to pay for his membership. Information provided 
an employee usually includes an accounting of any berefits standing to his credit on the company's books, 
such as paid-up insurance, accrued pension or deferred-profit-sharing benefits, and the like. 


Other forms of help, named by one or two companies each, include: mailing of house-organ 
articles on retirement and related topics; informing, through supervisor, of choices available under com- 
pany plan; help in obtaining information from Social Security Administration; assistance from personnel 
department in following procedures necessary for securing company benefits. 


Pre- Retirement Counseling 





Of the 55 percent of companies that provide pre-retirement counseling for their employees, three 
tenths start to counsel four or five years before the employee retires; a slightly larger proportion wait 
until retirement is a year or less away. The rest start their counseling at various other intervals, as the 
following table shows. (Figures are calculated on an all-companies basis, and on the number of firms 
that have pre-retirement counseling. ) 


How Long Before Retirement Panel Members Start Counseling 

















Length of interval: % of all Cos. 
One year or less 33% 
Two or three years 15 
Four or five years 30 
More than 5 years ll 
* Other ll 
100% 
* "varies;" "free to come any time;" "informal," etc. 
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The range in intervals is from a company that starts counseling 15 years before the retirement 
date to one that waits till 30 days before. 


Once counseling has started, what subjects are discussed? Panel members were provided a check- 
list of 11 representative topics and asked to indicate those that are covered in their counseling programs, 
as well as any others that they discuss. The table that follows shows the relative frequency with which 
each checklist topic is covered. The figures are percentages of the number of firms that counsel 
employees. 


Relative Frequency of Selected Topics in Pre-Retirement Counseling 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 








Social security 81% 79% 98% 
Recreation & hobbies 58 52 99 
Financial planning 57 54 83 
Health problems of older persons 56 54 67 
Earning money after retirement 52 48 83 
Wills & inheritance 43 40 67 
Mental & emotional aspects of aging 30 27 50 
Preparing employees for retirement 22 21 33 
Retirement clubs 22 21 33 
Community action & resources 19 15 50 
Safety precautions for older persons 17 17 17 





In addition to the topics named in the checklist, Panel members include in their pre-retirement 
counseling the following: (No more than four executives list any one of these subjects. ) 


(1) State unemployment compensation; (2) taxes; (3) group insurance benefits; (4) company- 
sponsored activities and recreation available to former employees and their spouses after retirement; 
(5) veterans benefits. Three or four Panel members say that their counselors do not cover a prescribed 
list of topics but allow the interview to be guided by the employee's questions. 


SERVICES & BENEFITS FOR RETIRED EMPLOYEES 


How often does retirement terminate all of the benefits and services the employee has been receiv- 
ing from the company? This happens only in 3 percent of larger firms and 14 percent of smaller ones on 
the Panel. The others continue to furnish from one to 10 benefits or services each, according to the in- 
formation Panel members provide. 


In terms of the average number of benefits given retired.employees, larger companies are ahead 
of smaller ones. For example, half the bigger firms, but only about a fifth of smaller ones, have more 
than three such benefits each. The table below shows the proportions of companies with each of various 
numbers of benefits. The data cover all companies in the sample. 





Number of Benefits for Retirees According to Size of Company 








Benefits Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
1 9% 32% 
2 21 14 
3 17 18 
4 24 9 
5 14 9 
More than 5 12 4 
No benefits =» _14 
100% 100% 








To learn what kinds of benefits management gives retirees, and which ones are most popular, we 
asked Panel members to pick out, from a list of 11 benefits, those they provide and to name any others 
not listed. The next table, which covers all firms in the sample, summarizes their answers to the 
checklist items. 
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Benefits & Services Panel Members Provide for Retired Employees 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Life insurance 67% 72% 52% 
Free company house-organ 64 73 35 
Hospital & surgical insurance 52 59 30 
Annual picnic 40 43 30 
Medical &/or major medical insurance 21 22 17 


Employee discount on goods or services 19 23 + 
Free subscription to senior-citizen magazine 9 10 4 
Recall for up to 3-4 months' work a year + 5 -- 
Free visiting-nurse service + + 4 
Free use of company medical department 3 1 9 





The eleventh item on the checklist dealt with free annual physical examinations--a service that 
some companies extend to retirees. No company on the Panel provides this benefit. 


Of benefits not on the checklist, the one most frequently provided is an annual Christmas party for 
retirees. This is mentioned by 13 percent of member companies. Other benefits or services, each one 
provided by from one to three companies, are as follows: 


(1) Annual lunch and plant tour; (2) paid membership in retirees’ club; (3) widow's pension; (4) 
gifts at Christmas time; (5) free transportation (furnished to its retirees by an airline); (6) legal and 
administrative help, such as tax assistance; (7) physical exam at age 64; (8) provision of free blood, if 
needed; (9) housing service; (10) membership in credit union; (11) copy of annual report; (12) membership 
in long-service-employees club; (13) visits to hospitalized retired employees. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS 


In the concluding portion of the questionnaire, we lumped together some problems connected with 
retirement that don't seem to belong in any one particular category. The responses are summarized below. 


The Inefficient Employee Who Hasn't Yet Reached Retirement Age 





One problem that can be a puzzler is what to do about a long-service employee who is no longer 
able to do his job efficiently, but is not yet old enough to retire on social security, company benefits, or 


both. In this situation, the great majority of Panel members do everything possible to keep the employee 
from being separated without an income. 


Some 67 percent make every effort to keep such persons directly on the payroll. For example: 


First we try to place such a person on a job of comparable salary level which he can ade- 
quately handle. If this doesn't work, we place him on a lower-rated job and we may or may not 
reduce his salary... If we have no job which he can handle and if he has been our employee for 
many years, we make every effort to carry him--at the same or a reduced salary--until he 


reaches age 50, at which time he would go on total and permanent disability retirement. --larger 
Southern company. 
* cd * 


Employee will be given a job he can do. If for some reason a doctor's report requests dif- 
ferent type of work and work is not available, he may be placed on temporary layoff status until 


a job he can do opens up; then he will be recalled. --John B. Kramer, Personnel Supervisor, 
John Wood Co. , Conshohocken, Pa. 


Other ways of dealing with the problem, reported by more than 5 percent of Panel members each, 
are:- (1) invoke early retirement; if necessary, carry him till then--18 percent; (2) treat as eligible for 
disability pension--15 percent; (3) terminate (if possible, with severance pay) if can't fulfill requirements 
of job--15 percent; (4) no set policy, handle each case on merits--8 percent. Some executives who speak 
of disability pensions qualify their remarks by saying, for example, that this method applies only when 
there is a physical basis for the employee's loss of efficiency, or that disability payments are made only 
until he attains the age for regular retirement benefits. Because some Panel members mention more than 
one way of dealing with the problem, the total exceeds 100 percent. 
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Federal v. Private Medical Benefits for Retired Persons 





"Assuming that hospital-surgical-medical benefits are to be made available to retired persons, " 
we asked Panel members, "is it better for these to be provided (1) by their former employers, (2) under 
a federal government program, or (3) both?” The table that follows shows how they replied. 


How Panel Members Think Medical Benefits Should Be Provided for Retirees 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 








(1) By former employers 55% 61% 31% 
(2) By federal government 17 13 31 
(3) By a combination of (1) & (2) 8 7 13 
(4) Other (neither by (1) nor (2)) 20 19 2 
100% 100% 100% 





The reasons most often given for their preference by executives voting for "former employers" 
are a dislike for anything leading towards socialized medicine; a feeling that government programs tend 
always to spread out and encroach on fresh areas of management prerogatives; and the belief that bene- 
fits can be provided more efficiently and economically under private administration. 


The relatively small number of Panel members who favor a governmental program nearly all say 
that it's the most equitable way to provide medical benefits. Under a federal program, these executives 
point out, coverage will be the same for everyone, whereas under private plans only those fortunate 
enough to work for employers willing and able to provide such benefits will have them. Moreover, these 
executives add, the problem will be of such proportions in a few years that federal action will become 
imperative. 


Joint action by the government and private industry is recommended by a few Panel members be- 
cause, for example: responsibility would be shared; there is precedent in the social security program; 
a federal program would provide a basis on which private plans could build; and the cost is too great for 
private industry to carry even if it wanted to. 


Finally, there are those Panel members who object to subsidizing medical care for the aged, 
whether by private or governmental action. The position of these executives, in essence, is that em- 
ployers ought to help their employees provide, while they are working, for their own future medical 
benefits. Such help could take the form, for example, of arranging with carriers for group insurance 
plans, with the premiums to be paid by the employees. 





Effect of Government Medical Benefits on Collective Bargaining 





Another question Panel members were asked was: "If the government provides or finances 
hospital-surgical-medical benefits for the aged, what effect do you think this will have on collective 
bargaining in this particular area?" 


The greatest number of executives (a little over a third) believe there would be little or no effect. 
The second largest group of responses (three tenths) is from those who say that unions would react simply 
by pressing management to increase existing benefits. About a ninth of executives think that union 
pressure would shift to some other aspect of retirement. About 6 percent each reach contradictory con- 
clusions: (1) that bargaining pressures would remain essentially unchanged, and costs for industry would 
continue to rise; (2) that pressure would decrease, even if only temporarily. About 5 percent of Panel 
members think that medical benefits might be eliminated altogether as a factor in bargaining; and about 
the same number refuse to make any prediction. 


Review of Employee Fitness Under Voluntary-Retirement Programs 





The 19 percent of Panel members who do not enforce retirement at any prescribed age were 
asked this final question: "If you have voluntary retirement, have you a formal procedure for periodic 
review of aged employees' fitness to perform their work? If so, please describe it briefly." 


Not quite half (47 percent) of the executives concerned have a formal procedure for periodic re- 
view. In nearly all cases this consists of a physical examination of the employee, and a review of his 
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record by the supervisor, the personnel department, or both, either annually, or automatically upon his 
indicating a desire to work beyond "normal" retirement age. A scattering of firms do not institute an 
examination unless it is reported that the employee is falling short of satisfactory performance. One 
Panel member reports that for each employee aged 70 years or more, the personnel department conducts 
an annual interview, not with the employee but with his supervisor. The supervisor is quizzed as to the 
employee's attendance and productivity, and asked to refer any possible health problems to the medical 
department. This procedure, the executive feels, results "indirectly" in some resignations. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March 1951 
Status of First- Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits for 
Foremen), April 1951 
Is Management Listening? May 1951 
Plant Labor-Management Committees, June 1951 
Recruiting College Graduates, July 1951 
Employees’ Financial Problems, August 1951 
Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October 1951 
Foreman Training, January 1952 
The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary, and Status), 
February 1952 
White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and Status), 
April 1952 
Executive Development, May 1952 
Building Employee Morale, July 1952 
Choosing Better Foremen, August 1952 
Supervisory Merit-Rating, September 1952 
Communications to Employees, November 1952 
Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January 1953 
The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March 1953 
Community Relations, August 1953 
Personnel Testing, September 1953 
The Older Worker, October 1953 
Administration of Pension Plans, November 1953 
Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January 1954 
Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February 1954 
Employment Stabilization, April 1954 
Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July 1954 
Control of Absenteeism, September 1954 
Computing Absenteeism Rates, October 1954 
Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 
Company Safety Programs, February 1955 
Unemployment Compensation Problems, May 1955 
Supervisory Development: Part 1, July 1955 
Supervisory Development: Part 2, September 1955 
Automation, November 1955 
Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December 1955 
Downward Communications, February 1956 
Military Leave Policies, May 1956 
The Executive, July 1956 
Medical Services for Employees, August 1956 
Professional Employees, October 1956 - 
Job Evaluation, December 1956 
Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February 1957 
Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July 1957 
Employee Job Satisfaction, September 1957 
Company Aid to Education, November 1957 
Executive Compensation, December 1957 
Company Experiences with Automation, January 1958 
Status of First-Line Supervisors, July 1958 
Supervisory Selection Procedures, September 1958 
Grievance Procedures for Unorganized Employees, October 1958 
. Raising Employee Productivity, December 1958 
. Tools of the Personnel Profession, February 1959 
. The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, April 1959 
. Employee Handbooks, July 1959 
. Controlling Health & Welfare Costs, October 1959 
. Fringe Benefits, January 1960 
. Wage Policies in an Inflationary Period, March 1960 
. Controlling Absenteeism, June 1960 
. Finding & Training Potential Executives, September 1960 





* Out of print. 
All Survey Reports are priced at $1 per copy. 
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